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author is to list the writers in order. The reader finds himself in perfect 
bewilderment from reading statements that are so nearly alike that 
they need no repetition. Even in the historical narrative he frequently 
finds the same matter repeated again and again in almost the same 
words (c/., for example, pp. 359 and 345, and 365 with 321). 

The truth seems to be that in a history of political theory the author 
has given a lengthy study of the relations of the emperors and popes 
out of all proportion to their value to political theory and this on a 
field which has been the subject of more investigation than almost 
any other field in the Middle Ages. This volume could be reduced 
by three-fourths and the student of political theory not be the loser 
thereby. 

Though it is a distinct disappointment from the above points of view. 
the exposition of the theories in the " Tractatus Eboracenses " (pp. 279 
ff.) and of those of Honorius of Augsburg (pp. 286 ff.) is particularly 
good. So also is the forcefulness with which the fact is brought out 
that purely academic theories buried away in books caused no commotion 
until someone tried to put them into operation (p. 336). 

The inefficiency of the printing craft of to-day is probably responsible 
for allowing the title-page to come out with "twelth" for "twelfth" 
and " septrum " for " sceptrum " (p. 162), but much more inexcusable and 
certainly very confusing to the reader is the fault of not having discov- 
ered until the volume was through the press that '' Godfrey " of Ven- 
dome had been spelled Geoffrey throughout. Equally confusing is it 
to have the period covered in this volume designated from the tenth 
century to the twelfth when in the third volume the same period is 
labelled from the tenth century to the thirteenth. 

James Sullivan. 

The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned by J. B. Bury, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Modern History. Edited by H. M. Gwat- 
kin, M.A. ; J. P. Whitney, D.D. ; J. R. Tanner, Litt.D. ; C. W. 
Previte-Orton, M.A. Volume III. Germany and the Western 
Empire. (Cambridge : University Press ; New York : Macmillan 
Company. 1922. Pp. xxxix, 700. 11 maps. 50 s.) 
The closing lines of Arnold's " Sohrab and Rustum " pressed them- 
selves upon my memory as I approached the end of this volume. 

French history flows " brimming and bright and large " from the pen 
of such masters as MM. Rene Poupardin and Louis Halphen, and the 
history of the break-up of Charlemagne's empire, of the later Carolingi- 
ans and first Capetians (to the year 1000) is presented with clarity, 
fullness, and sense of proportion, as one would expect from such 
scholars, in seven chapters (I.-VL, XVII.). Chapter XVI., the West- 
ern Caliphate, from the pen of Dr. Rafael Altamira, is of a piece with 
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the chapters on France. In 31 pages we have the gist of Spanish history 
before the Cid. The best chapter by an English contributor is that of 
Mr. Mawer on the Vikings. 

But when one turns to the chapters dealing with Germany, Italy, and 
the Western Empire — the core of the period — then the stream of history- 
becomes indeed " a foiled circuitous wanderer ". We have the anomaly 
of the pivotal chapters in the volume being the worst. Eccentric deter- 
minism and unscientific analysis have here done injury to the subject. 
Any scholar who has worked across the field of German history in the 
feudal age knows that the period of the Saxon dynasty (919-1024) 
constitutes a logical unity as distinct as the reign of the first two Salian 
emperors (1024-1056). Yet in strange violation of this fundamental 
fact we find separate chapters distinguished by reigns. Otto II. and 
Otto III., small men both, are raised to equal eminence with their two 
great predecessors and have a whole chapter to themselves, whereas 
a few pages would have satisfactorily disposed of them. Similarly, 
Henry II., Conrad II., and Henry III. have each a special chapter. 

This absurd arrangement is aggravated by the further strange fact 
that instead of intrusting the history of the Saxon period to one writer, 
and that of the Salian to another (which would have preserved both 
historical and literary unity), the six chapters on Germany and Italy, 
the largest single bloc in the book, have been distributed among four 
different authors. The heaviest burden of two chapters on the Saxon 
kings and one on Conrad II. has fallen upon the shoulders of Mr. Austin 
Lane Poole, while Mr. Edwin H. Holthouse has written upon Henry II., 
Miss Caroline M. Ryley upon Henry III., and Mr. C. W. Previte-Orton 
upon Italy in the tenth century. 

The result is a boneless string of unarticulated and sometimes in- 
consistent information. For example, Mr. Lane Poole (p. 192) repre- 
sents Lorraine as being "always firmly attached to the Carolingian 
tradition ", and implies that the acquisition of the duchy by Henry I. 
was an act of spoliation; yet on p. 197, in the reign of Otto I., we are 
told that " the Lorrainers . . . were, almost to a man, loyal to the 
king"; and further on (p. 210) it appears that in 984 the Lotharingian 
nobles " at once prepared to resist Lothair's attempt to occupy the duchy ". 

There is no sustained, uniform, consistent method of treatment 
throughout these chapters on Saxon and early Salian Germany. Italy, 
in the more competent hands of Mr. Previte-Orton, fares better. 

Historical presentation is in keeping with this defective method. 
Mere narration, factual accumulation, prevails throughout. Page after 
page reminds one of the Jahrbucher. Indeed, so slavishly is this prac- 
tice adhered to that one wonders how much of the literature of the 
subject (sources and authorities) these three contributors have read 
beyond the Year Books of the reigns. Except in the case of the chapter 
on Italy, not one of these sad chapters gives much evidence of study 
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of the works whose titles are so grandly arrayed in the bibliographies 
at the end of the volume. One example of this jejune method of pres- 
entation will suffice: 

In the first days of September, accompanied by the Empress Gisela 
and archbishop Herman, Henry made his first visit as sole ruler to 
Saxony. . . . 

Disquieting news reached Henry in Saxony of events in Bohemia 
. . . but an embassy with hostages from Bratislav . . . determined him 
for the time to peace. So he dismissed his forces and turned south to 
Bavaria .... 

From Bavaria, at the beginning of the new year, 1040, he moved to 
his mother's native duchy of Swabia. ... At Ulm he summoned his 
first Ftirstentag. . . . From Ulm Henry passed to the Rhine. . . . Thus 
too closed his inaugural progress through the realm. During its course 
had died Henry's cousins. . . . On 13 August he broke camp for 
Bohemia. . . . The expedition failed . . . Henry . . . retraced his steps 
through Bavaria . . . and started, early in September [1042], on the 
Hungarian expedition. It was a success. . . . The king spent the Christ- 
mas of 1042 at Goslar. . . . Early in the following month at Goslar, the 
Empress-Mother died. 

There are pages and pages, nearly whole chapters, of this sort of 
thing. One looks in vain for large view, for constructive interpretation, 
cogent and compact summary. There is no consecutive and sustained 
treatment of the really important movements of the time anywhere in 
these futile pages upon feudal Germany. The reader who may wish 
to study the history of the administrative policy of the Saxon or Salian 
emperors, the important secular activities of the German episcopate, 
Conrad II.'s " revindication " of the fisc, the course of the Billunger 
dukes of Saxony, the subject of German eastward colonization beyond 
the Elbe — to cite examples — will be compelled to turn many pages, be 
content with casual allusion or quite as often no mention at all, and 
finally emerge from a wilderness of words with a few scattered bits 
of information in his hand, like unstrung beads. The history of the 
border peoples of Germany during this epoch — Poland, Bohemia, Hun- 
gary—surely deserved a chapter to itself. Instead their history dribbles 
along through the chapters upon Germany. 

The editor's explanatory statement in the preface, that " the war neces- 
sitated large changes in plan and execution" of this volume, may be 
held to mean that the writing of these chapters was originally intrusted 
to superior historical scholars in Germany, but that as a consequence 
of warfare recourse had to be made to British home talent. 

Whether the editors or the publishers cancelled the contracts abroad 
which had been entered into, or whether the proposed German contrib- 
utors withdrew their names on account of the war I do not know with 
certainty. The issue has been unfortunate. British scholarship has never 
distinguished itself in the field of medieval German history. Mr. Herbert 
Fisher's excellent Mediaeval Empire has no fellow. When one thinks 
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what these chapters on the history of a great epoch might have been 
if they had been written by such scholars as Hartmann, Werminghoff, 
Peisker, Kotzschke, Hampe, Hofmeister, Stutz, Schmeidler, et al., one 
is divided between indignation at such flagrant editorial short-sighted- 
ness and pity for the novices who have attempted to accomplish feats 
beyond their knowledge or their strength. Mr. Austin Lane Poole is 
the author of a successful university prize essay upon Henry the Lion 
— ein siemlich luftigcs Buck. What has Mr. Holthouse or Miss Ryley 
written in this field? Not even an article by either is cited in the 
bibliography. 

We have noted the omission of any chapter upon the Poles, Bohemi- 
ans, and Magyars. Quite as serious, even more so, is the omission of 
any chapter dealing with the economic and social changes in Western 
Europe during an epoch which extends from the death of Charlemagne 
to the Crusades. It is poor defense for the editor to tell us in the intro- 
duction that " in these centuries, even more than in others, it is chiefly 
of kings, of battles and great events, or of purely technical things like 
legal grants or taxes, of which alone we can speak, because it is of 
them we are mostly told. We know but little of the general life of 
the multitude on its social and economic side. For that we must argue 
back from later conditions, checked by the scanty facts we have " 
(Introd., p. xx). This argument is specious, even untrue. The great 
body of literature available upon the economic and social history of 
Europe in these centuries belies the statement. 

Sir Paul Vinogradoff's chapter upon Feudalism is what one might 
expect from his thorough knowledge of the institution. Yet it is cer- 
tainly strange, in a volume in which all the chapters save two deal with 
the history of Continental Europe, that the chapter upon feudalism 
should particularly deal with English feudalism. In explanation of this 
curious state of things we are again informed by the editor that " what 
is said, therefore, as to the origins of English Feudalism also applies, 
with due allowance for great local differences, to Germany, France, and 
Italy" (Introd., p. x). How is one without information from other 
works to make these " due allowances " ? The reviewer has spent a 
good many years in the study of feudalism, and is much of the opinion 
that the differences between French, German, and Italian feudalism are 
more striking than the similarities or identities, and that a knowledge of 
English feudalism will not help one greatly in understanding the nature 
of that institution upon the Continent. 

" Ephraim is a cake unturned." This is a half-baked book. The 
chapters on the history of France and the Church are admirable. The 
rest of the volume, with the exceptions noted, is a sodden mass of half- 
cooked, half-digested material. There is not space to particularize 
minor defects in so large a book. But I should really like to know 
what evidence Miss Ryley has that Transjurane Burgundy (Franche 
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Comte) was really "romance" in the tenth and eleventh centuries (pp. 
273, 286). Protest might be made, too, against the romantic idea that 
"misfortune and the Italian climate combined to ruin Otto II.'s health " 
— he died from an overdose of aloes taken to stop the dysentery. This 
kind of vague explanation of events is too frequent. 

A word in conclusion about the bibliography. Like those in the 
preceding volumes of the series, this, too, shows that it has been com- 
piled by a librarian instead of by the scholar to whose contribution it 
is supposed to be a supplement. The bibliographies throughout give 
evidence of mechanical design and mechanical execution, and an obser- 
vation in the preface confirms this conviction. Some of the omissions 
are serious, especially in the list of books upon feudalism. Neither 
Guilhiermoz's L'Origine de la Noblesse en France nor See's Les Classes 
Rurales et le Regime Domanil en France ati Moyen Age (1901) is cited 
for French feudalism, although they are two of the most valuable books 
on the subject. 

After " due allowance ", as the editor has urged, one yet may reason- 
ably expect to discover such classics as Inama Sternegg's Grossgrund- 
herrschaften, Nitzsch's Ministerialist mid Burgerthum, Below's Der 
Deutsche Stoat des Mittelalters, and the Schwabenspiegel — cited as lit- 
erature upon German feudalism. Gebhardt's admirable Handbuch 
der Deutschen Geschichte is cited in the old edition instead of in the 
new and enlarged edition. The general bibliography also omits such 
important works as Manitius, Deutsche Geschichte unter den Sachsi- 
schen und den Salischen Kaisem (1889), Gerdes, Geschichte des 
Deutschen Volkes (1891), Franz von Loher, Kultur geschichte der Deut- 
schen im Mittelalter (1891-1892), and Kotzschke, Deutsche Wirtschafts- 
geschichte. 

On map 33, Nuremberg, Hainsburg, Pressburg, Ratzeburg, Hersfeld, 
Wollin ought not to have been omitted. Gottingen was not in existence 
in Saxon-Salian times, and Zahringen unheard of. 

It is fortunate that this mediocre volume is less by nearly 150 pages 
than its two predecessors. Yet the cost to the purchaser is greater than 
before ! 

James Westfall Thompson. 

The History of Conspiracy and Abuse of Legal Procedure. By 
Percy Henry Winfield, LL.D., Lecturer in Law at St. John's 
and Trinity Colleges, Cambridge. (Cambridge: University 
Press. 1921. Pp. xxvii, 219. 20s.) 

The effort to pervert the processes of the law to unlawful ends 
inevitably calls into existence other processes by way of counteraction. 
It is the history of this phase of legal development which forms the 
subject of the present volume — announced as the first of the Cambridge 
Studies in English Legal History, under the editorship of Professor 
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